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AN    ANCIENT    CANOPIED    SEAT 

By  purchase,  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  has  recently  acquired  a  canopied 
seat  of  great  interest  and  considerable  antiquity.  It  is  of  walnut  of  the  coffre- 
seat  type.  The  sides  of  the  base  are  carved  in  simple  ogival  gothic  style. 
The  front  is  carved  in  gothic  designs,  as  is  also  the  canopy.  The  back  is 
formed  of  two  panels,  also  gothic,  inlaid  in  white  wood  with  small  rosettes 
and  geometric  designs  of  Hispano-Moorish  pattern.  The  space  above  the 
panels  is  decorated  with  four  large  designs  of  similar  order  and  workmanship. 
The  arms  of  the  bench  are  formed  of  elongated  lions,  the  bodies  of  which 
constitute  the  arms,  their  heads  and  fore-paws  forming  the  front  knobs,  while 
the  hindquarters  curve  upwards  against  the  back  of  the  seat  and  the  tail  is 
lost  in  a  wealth  of  carving,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  top  of  the  canopy, 
becomes  a  sumptuous  wilderness  of  foliage  and  birds,  quite  oriental  in  their 
general  expression.  The  piece  is  decidedly  Hispano-Moorish  in  type,  and  the 
character  of  the  inlays  seems  conclusive.  The  wood  shows  every  sign  of 
great  age,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  or 
even  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  history  of  furniture  broadly  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  civilization. 
Of  all  furniture,  the  history  of  the  seat  and  its  evolution  from  the  bench  is 
possibly  the  most  suggestive  and  far-reaching.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
bench  was  a  long  seat  on  which  several  persons  might  sit.  Its  origin  is 
almost  lost  in  European  antiquity,  and  the  etymology  of  the  word  seems  doubt- 
ful. Many  authorities  derive  it  from  the  Latin;  others  like  Littre  look  for 
it  in  the  German.  But  we  may  be  willing  to  leave  these  difficult  linguistic 
disputations  to  lexicographers,  for  whatever  the  pedigree  of  the  original  word, 
it  would  seem  that  from  the  "bench"  or  Italian  "banco"  have  been  derived  a 
number  of  institutions  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  study,  play 
a  leading  part  in  modern  culture.  The  bench  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  an 
article  of  furniture  had  already  reached  the  height  of  its  usefulness  and  glories. 
At  first  it  was  a  simple  board  roughly  hewn  and  set  on  legs.  According  to 
Viollet  le  Due,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  French  Monarchy,  the  bench  was 
used  as  much  for  a  table  as  for  a  seat,  and  he  quotes  Gregoire  de  Tours  to 
the  effect  that  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century  seats  were  unknown  in  Constan- 
tinople, where  men  sat  on  carpets  on  the  ground — an  usage,  by  the  way,  which 
still  survives  in  churches  in  certain  Catholic  countries.     But  at  that  date  in 
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Western  Europe  the  bench  had  already  been  provided  with  arms  and  a  low 
back,  and  somewhat  later,  it  became  complicated  with  a  box  at  its  base,  being 
then  known  as  "archbanc,"  that  is  a  seat  joined  with  an  "ark" — "arche"  being 
used  especially  from  the  fourteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries  to  describe  a  coffre 
or  chest.  The  word  "archbanc"  frequently  appears  in  the  inventories  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  South  of  France :  Provence,  Gas- 
cony,  the  Comtat  d' Avignon,  etc.,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  current  in 
other  localities.  In  the  North  and  centre  of  France,  the  "coffre  seat"  is 
described  by  a  periphrase  such  as  "coffre  servant  de  banc."(1) 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  coffre-bench  was  the  gradual 
heightening  of  the  back  until  finally  a  canopy  or  dais  was  grafted  on  the  back 
and  the  humble  bench  became,  if  not  a  sort  of  throne,  at  least  "a  seat  of  honor." 
At  this  stage  came  a  lavish  display  of  fine,  elaborate  carvings,  brilliant  paint- 
ings, gildings  and  precious  stuffs.  Once  the  luxurious  piece  of  furniture  has 
attained  this  degree  of  magnificence,  the  climax  of  its  career  is  reached  by 
lifting  it  on  a  platform,  like  the  bench  of  King  Rene,  which  in  1471  was  placed 
in  the  great  ball  of  the  Chateau  d'Angers.  This  is  described  as  "un  grand 
banc  a  reille,  jouste  lequel  a  deux  marchepieds  en  maniere  de  deux  degres." 
Now  we  have  the  seat  to  which  the  great  lords,  when  wishing  to  honor  a 
friend  or  a  superior,  invited  him  to  sit  at  their  side. 

In  1420,  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  called  upon  Charles  VI.  for  repara- 
tion in  the  murder  of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  "the  King,  as  judge,  sat  in  his  bostel 
St.  Pol  in  the  lower  room  ;  and  tbere  was  seated  on  the  same  bench  the  King 
of  England,"  etc.  By  inviting  a  guest  to  sit  on  the  same  bench  with  him,  a 
host  conferred  a  distinction  known  then  as  "faire  rhonneur  du  banc."  That 
is,  it  was  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  good  feeling. 

In  1465,  when  the  "Ligue  du  bien  public"  besieged  Paris,  the  Count  de 
Charolais,  afterwards  Charles  the  Bold,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  Dukes  of 
Berry  and  of  Burgundy,  "gave  them  the  honor  of  the  bench,"  while  he  and 
the  Duke  of  Calabria  opposite  sat  on  stools.  (  Philippe  de  Commines,  Mem. 
Liv.  I  ch.  IX.)  The  benches  were  disposed  according  to  rank  to  seat  princes 
of  the  blood,  ambassadors,  knights,  etc. 

Personages  in  the  fifteenth  century  ate  on  long  tables  placed  before  the 
high-back  canopied  seat  sometimes  hung  with  tapestry.  In  the  chateaux,  at  one 
extremity  of  the  great  hall  stood  a  platform  on  which  was  placed  a  bench, 
sometimes  in  France  called  "fourme,"  more  or  less  elaborately  carved  and 
divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  served  as  a  seat  for  the  head  of  the  juris- 
diction, the  lord  and  his  assessors.  The  back  of  the  central  seat  was  always 
higher  than  the  others  and  sometimes  was  canopied. 

This  judicial  use  of  the  "bench"  still  survives  in  legal  language  and 
formula,  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  court  of  law  and  its  usages. 

In  private  houses,  the  bench  was  put  to  uses  which,  while  less  important, 
were   nevertheless    of   similar   significance.     From    the    fifteenth    or    sixteenth 


(1)  Havard  in  his  splendid  work,  "Dictionnaire  de  l'Ameublement  et  de  la  Decoration," 
regards  it  as  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  "Archebank"  a  "banc  a  dossier  servant  de  siege 
d'honneur,"  as  certain  authors  have  done,  notably  Mr.  Bosc  (in  his  Dictionnaire  de 
l'Architecture,  I  134). 
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century  the  bench  remained  the  place  of  honor,  but  was  placed  near  the  hearth. 
Every  drawing-  of  the  period  shows  it  there.  The  seat,  a  coffre  with  a  massive 
back,  was  too  weighty  to  be  readily  moved  and  only  under  serious  conditions 
was  its  place  changed.  Froissard  relates,  that  at  the  siege  of  Honnecourt 
(1339),  the  besieged  threw  "stones  and  seats  and  pots  full  of  lime  to  better 
crush  the  besiegers."  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  tells  an  anecdote  of  a 
jealous  husband  surprising  "a  noble  and  honest  lady  at  table  with  a  galant 
gentleman,"  rather  than  make  him  leap  over  the  bench,  makes  him  leap  over 
the  table.  Later  on,  the  high  back  was  made  to  swing.  Between  meals  the 
bench  faced  the  hearth.  At  meal  time  the  back  was  swung  over  so  that  the  seat 
might  face  the  table ;  these  are  especially  mentioned  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  practise  of  subordinating  the  table  to  the  seat  continued  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  table  remained  rectangular  until  chairs  were  sub- 
stituted to  the  bench.  This  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  France  between 
the  time  when  the  inventory  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  was  drawn  (  1599)  and  the 
date  of  Cardinal  de  Mazarin's  inventory  (1653),  in  which  tables  are  described 
as  round. 

Notwithstanding  these  changes,  the  seat  continued  throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  carry  honorable  prerogatives.  It  continued  to  have  a  place 
at  Court,  in  the  Council  Chamber,  in  Parliament,  and  even  at  the  theatre. 

St.  Simon  (1714)  speaks  of  the  questions  of  etiquette  raised  by  the 
upholstered  benches  of  the  Presidents  who,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament, 
sat  more  than  one  foot  higher  than  the  poor  dukes,  whose  benches  were  less 
well  provided  and  appeared  on  the  level  with  mere  councillors.  It  is  only  in 
1759  that  benches  were  taken  off  the  stage  of  theatres,  not  only  seats  of  honor, 
but  plain  benches,  so  that  as  many  as  two  hundred  persons  might  crowd  the 
stage,  leaving  no  room  for  exits.  At  this  time,  however,  the  bench's  majestic 
proportions  had  been  reduced.  It  was  no  longer  provided  with  a  coffre  and 
it  had  lost  its  dais,  even  the  back  had  gradually  been  lowered,  so  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  hardly  recognizable.  Then  it  was  that 
for  drawing-room  purposes  it  was  upholstered  and  turned  into  a  sofa,  while 
the  bench  of  ancient  days  was  relegated  to  ante-chambers  where  alone  it  now 
is  found,  and  in  churches,  where  its  use  has  continued. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  the  bench,  from 
its  primitive  use  as  seat,  has  been  combined  with  or  adapted  to  other  uses,  such 
as  the  "Banlit"  that  turned  it  into  a  bed  and  other  devices. 

The  most  important,  as  well  as  most  interesting  vicissitude  of  the  bench 
or  "banc"  is  that  which  appears  in  early  inventories  of  the  fifteenth  century  as 
"Banc  Armcire,"  which  served  to  keep  treasure,  and  was  turned  into  a  counter 
in  which  funds  were  kept. 

It  is  from  those  celebrated  "bancs,"  or  coffre-counters,  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  eventually  was  evolved  the  Bank.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
the  word  banker  was  derived  from  the  "bank"  which  designated  the  shop  of 
the  money-lender.  Nicot  mentions  a  silversmith's  "bench,"  and  up  till  the 
seventeenth  century  the  expression  is  constantly  used  with  the  meaning  both  of 
the  actual  piece  of  furniture  used  and  the  counter.  For  instance,  in  1477  King 
Rene  buys  from   Michel  Diny,  maker  of  the  "Banc"  of   Medieis  :  and  when 
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Piero  di  Medici's  palace  was  looted  in  Florence,  Commines  says  that  he  got 
20,000  ducats  which  he  had  "a  son  banc."  Havard  gives  a  number  of  instances 
of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense.  Indeed,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  even  the  word  "Banque"  might  be  used  indifferently  to  mean  a  seat. 
"Banker,"  or  "banquier"  then  meant  the  stuff-cover  placed  over  the  bench  or 
'banc."  S.  Y.  S. 


HISTORICAL    COLLECTION    OF    AMERICAN    GLASS 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Museum,  while  endeavoring  to  gather  worth)' 
examples  of  man's  handiwork  from  all  sections  of  the  globe,  for  the  inspiration 
cf  artisans  in  every  department  of  industrial  activity,  to  cover  a  field  not 
hitherto  seriously  entered  by  any  other  museum — the  building  up  of  collections 
illustrating  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  useful  and  decorative  arts 
in  America.  The  Museum  is  now  in 
possession  of  the  most  representative 
collections  of  American  glass  and  ce- 
ramics ever  brought  together.  During 
the  past  year  numerous  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  work  of  early  Amer- 
ican silversmiths  and  it  is  intended  to 
make  this  collection  as  complete 
as  possible.  In  early  American  iron 
work  also  an  important  nucleus  for  an 
instructive  historical  collection  has 
been  formed.  Through  these  special 
collections,  at  the  present  time  unique 
in  museum  exhibits,  this  Museum  has 
already  gained  a  foremost  position 
among  the  museums  of  the  world. 

Many  writers  have  referred  to  the  manufacture  of  glass  beads  at  James- 
town, Ya.,  in  1621,  one  of  the  first  industrial  enterprises  in  the  present  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but  no  previous  author  has  attempted  to  describe  or 
illustrate  them.  The  Museum  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  a  small  col- 
lection of  these  beads,  which  were  made  for  barter  with  the  Indians.  A  few 
of  these  interesting  historical  relics,  which  have  been  fully  authenticated,  are 
here  shown.  They  were  washed  up  from  the  bed  of  the  river  near  the  site 
of  the  old  glass  house.  Two  varieties  are  illustrated,  the  larger  examples  being 
made  of  transparent  glass,  striped  with  white,  and  in  appearance  resembling 
small  gooseberries.  The  smaller  specimens  are  of  a  deep  blue  color,  finely 
marked  with  incised  longitudinal  striations.  They  naturally  show  Italian  influ- 
ence since  several  workmen  were  brought  over  from  Venice  to  make  them. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  extensively  these  beads  were  manu- 
factured in  the  Virginia  Colony,  but  that  a  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on 
with  the  natives  may  be  inferred  from  the  discovery  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  small  blue  variety  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  in  an  intrusive  burial  in 


GLASS    BEADS 

Made   at  Jamestown,    Va. 

In    1621 
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GLASS    FLASKS 
Coventry,    Conn.,    about   1825 


PRESSED    GLASS    TEACUP    PLATES 
American,    1830-1840 
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Volusia   County,    Florida,   which   are   deposited   in   the    Academy   of    Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

The  Museum's  collection  of  American  glass  flasks  and  bottles  with  relief 
designs  of  historical  interest  is  probably  unique.  Among  the  oldest  examples 
of  this  character  are  those  produced  at  Coventry,  Conn.  As  early  as  1813  a 
glass  factory  was  started  in  that  town,  where  decanters,  tumblers,  bottles,  pocket 
flasks,  snuff  cannisters,  inkstands,  vases  and  apothecaries'  phials  and  jars  were 
manufactured.  From  about  1820  to  1830  Thomas  Stebbins  and  bis  successors, 
Stebbins  and  Chamberlin,  operated  the  works,  during  which  period  flasks  of 
various  sizes  were  produced,  with  portrait  busts  of  General  Lafayette  and 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  1825.  These  flasks  were  colored  sapphire  blue,  green,  brown,  and 
amber. 


PRESSED    GLASS    CURTAIN    KNOBS 
American,    about   1840 


About  1830  several  flask  designs  bearing  representations  of  the  first  rail- 
roads appeared.  One  of  these  shows  a  horse  drawing  a  four-wheeled  car  along 
a  rail.  The  vehicle  is  filled  with  freight.  Around  the  margin  of  the  device 
is  the  inscription,  "Success  to  the  Railroad."  Another  variety  of  the  railroad 
flask  shows  an  early  four-wheeled  locomotive,  surrounded  by  the  same  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  these  interesting  patterns  were  produced  at  the 
Kensington  Glass  Works,  Philadelphia,  which  preceded  the  Dyottville  Works. 

Pressed  glass  was  first  made  in  the  United  States  by  Deming  Jarves,  at 
Sandwich,  Mass.  His  earliest  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  carpenter,  who  built  the  first  glass  press  in  1827,  in  which  year 
the  first  pressed  tumbler  was  produced  in  America  by  mechanical  means,  in 
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the  presence  of  several  witnesses.  The  earliest  examples  were  thick  and 
clumsy,  but  the  process  was  rapidly  improved  and  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years  several  other  factories  in  the  United  States  were  making  a  good  grade 
of  pressed  ware.  Many  of  the  little  glass  teacup  plates,  which  were  so  popular 
between  1830  and  1850,  were  produced  at  the  Sandwich  works.  Some  of  these 
were  ornamented  with  relief  or  intaglio  heads  of  prominent  Americans,  and 
representations  of  noted  sailing  vessels,  and  designs  representing  historical  and 


GLASS    FLASKS 
In    Commemoration   of  the    First   Railroads   in    America 

political  events.  Collectors  have  heretofore  believed  that  these  objects  were 
made  in  England,  but  it  is  now  known  that  they  were  all  made  in  this  country. 

The  pressed  glass  knobs  used  so  extensively  during  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  on  sideboards,  bureaus,  chests  and  washstands,  which 
have  always  been  believed  to  have  been  produced  in  England,  were  also  made 
in  this  country,  many  of  the  patterns  originating  at  Sandwich.  Curtain  and 
mirror  knobs,  in  clear  white  and  opalescent  glass  were  also  made  extensively 
at  Sandwich,  Pittsburgh  and  other  American  factories. 

The  collection  of  American  glass  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  illustrates 
the  various  processes  of  glass  making  in  this  country,  including,  as  it  does, 
representative  examples  of  blown,  cut,  pressed,  enameled,  silvered,  stained  and 
cameo  and  intaglio-carved  glass.  Some  of  the  later  achievements  in  American 
glass  making  excel  in  technical  and  artistic  qualities  the  best  wares  of  Euro- 
pean factories.  E.  A.  B. 
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EARLY    DUTCH    INFLUENCE    ON    JAPANESE    ART 

(Dutchmen  as  Netsukes) 

In  the  admirable  collection  lent  by  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Hamersly  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which  originally  was  made  in 
Japan  by  his  brother,  are  five  ancient  ivory  carvings  (netsukes)  quite  remark- 
able in  their  subject  and  execution.  Each  represents  a  Dutchman,  three  bearing- 
birds  (two  of  which  are  unmistakably  cocks),  one  an  animal  and  the  fifth,  a 
musical  instrument  resembling  the  flageolet. 

Shortly  after  these  interesting  pieces  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  writer,  the  opportunity  offered  to  submit  the  three  larger  and  more  char- 
acteristic specimens  to  a  well-known  authority  of  recognized  competence  on 
Japanese  subjects.  To  the  learned  scholar,  however,  they  were  unfamiliar.  He 
could  throw  no  light  upon  them  other  than  the  obvious  fact  that  they  repre- 
sented Dutchmen,  as  seen  by  the  Japanese  and  as  reproduced  by  the  artist. 
This  encouraged  the  belief  that  they  were  sufficiently  rare  to  warrant  publication. 

An  inquiry  made  of  the  collector  merely  brought  the  information  that  he 
had  obtained  the  netsukes  in  Japan  some  years  ago  ;  that  they  were  then  already 
very  rare  and  were  not  secured  without  considerable  trouble ;  that  he  had  pur- 
chased all  that  he  was  able  to  find.  He  added  that  he  doubted  whether  any, 
now,  could  be  discovered  in  Japan  unless  upon  the  sale  of  the  collection  of 
some  Japanese  collector.  The  accompanying  illustration  gives  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  the  figures,  which  range  in  height  from  four  and  one-eighth  inches  to 
two  inches. 

In  all  but  one  the  ivory  is  heavily  discolored  with  age.  All  are  much  worn 
down  by  time.  There  are  certain  archaisms,  especially  in  the  three  larger 
specimens,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  eyes,  which  are  interesting;  and  the 
dress  (one  of  them  wears  a  ruff)  takes  one  back  at  the  latest  to  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

After  the  discovery  of  Japan  by  Europeans  (about  1542),*  when  the 
Portuguese  Fernandez  Mendez  Pinto  was  driven  thither  by  storms  in  a  Chinese 
junk  and  landed  in  Kinshiu,  his  companion  Zaimoto  taught  the  Japanese  many 
things,  notably  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  of  fireams.  At  this  period,  the 
nation  was  friendly  to  foreigners.  Even  their  religion  was  welcomed,  the  early 
missionaries  to  Japan  being  Portuguese.  Of  the  opening  thus  made  for  com- 
merce, however,  the  Dutch  were  first  to  take  advantage.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
turies these  clever  merchants  virtually  monopolized  Japanese  trade,  although 
the  English  established  a  factory  in  the  country  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  During  this  period,  European  ornament  and  influence 
was  introduced  in  Japanese  art.  Marcus  B.  Huish,  LL.B.,  editor  of  the  Art 
Journal,  in  "Japan  and  Its  Art,"  reproduces  an  inro  from  the  collection  of  Mrs. 
Dobson,  the  decorative  motive  of  which  is  obviously  taken  from  some  old  leather 
paper  and  which  is  of  Dutch  origin.  The  So-ken  Ki-sho  also  contains  several 
engravings  of  Dutch  leather  papers  ;  and  the  one  from  which  the  pattern  on 
this  inro  is  taken  and  which  is  called  here  Ningiode  apparently  found  much 
favor. 


*Toward  the  close   of  the  Ashikaga   rule. 
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It  was  in  1610  that  the  Dutch  for  the  first  time  established  their  rule  in 
the  Island  of  Java;  and  in  1660  the  Celebes,  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  exploited  by  the  Dutch,  who  drove  out  their 
predecessors.  On  March  20,  1602,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  been 
established.  In  Java,  it  founded  Batavia  on  the  site  of  a  native  town  in  1619, 
and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  held  the  principal  seats  of  commerce 
throughout  the  Indian  Sea  and  in  South  Africa.  The  Dutch  began  to  trade 
with  Japan  as  early  as  16 10,  and  although  the  Island  Kingdom  had  closed  its 
ports  to  foreigners  and  was  virtually  isolated,  a  restricted  trade  was  continued 
with  them  until  1854,  when  a  commercial  treaty  was  signed  by  Commodore 
Perry,  that  opened  Japan  to  commerce. 

For  some  unknown  reason  it  would  seem  that  cocks  are  nearly  always 
associated  with  Dutchmen  by  netsuke  carvers  ( Legend  in  Japanese  Art,  H. 
Joly,  p.  46).  The  holding  of  a  bird,  curious  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  is,  however, 
not  entirely  confined  to  the  Dutch  and  is  found  in  netsukes  of  other  styles ; 
and,  arguing  from  analogy,  one  would  feel  sorely  tempted  to  regard  the  bird 
as  in  some  way  emblematic.  The  cocks  represented  in  our  specimens  seem  to 
be  of  the  Japanese  long-tailed  variety.  Perhaps  some  student  of  Japanese  lore 
may  some  time  throw  light  upon  these  singular  carvings.  So  far  the  only 
example  found  that  at  all  approaches  them  is  a  netsuke  reproduced  by  H.  Joly 
floe.  cit.J.  It  is  a  carving  of  Baifuku  (  Mei  Fuh),  one  of  the  Sennins,  which 
otherwise  is  shown  riding  on  a  Howo  bird  (Phoenix).  His  story  is  that  he 
was  a  Giinese  Governor  of  Nan  Ch'ang  (Nansho-no-Jo),  who,  disgusted  with 
the  then  reigning  corruption,  resigned  his  post  (B.C.  14)  and  retired  to  Mount 
Hiko,  in  Yunnan,  where  having  drunk  the  elixir  of  everlasting  life,  he  returned 
to  his  native  Show  Ch'un.  After  a  short  while,  some  genii  and  a  Lwan  bird 
(  Peacock  or  Phoenix)  swooped  down  on  him  and  carried  him  oft  to  the  Taoists' 
Paradise.  While  portraying  a  Japanese,  the  representation  in  ivory  is  not 
unlike  that  which  is  interesting  us,  the  bird  here  is  also  tucked  in  the  arm  of 
the  "Senni"  and  carried  by  him  much  as  in  the  illustrated  examples  here  given, 
but  like  our  largest  specimen,  seems  to  resemble  a  golden  pheasant.  It  is  there- 
fore not  impossible  that  some  symbolic  meaning  may  attach  to  the  birds  here 
represented ;  although  it  is  stated  that  cock  fighting  was  practised  from  early 
times  in  Japan,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Yuriaku  Tenno,  A.D.  465,  and 
there  might  be,  of  course,  mam-  other  reasons  why  the  rooster  should  be  so 
treated.  S.  Y.  S. 
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NEW    ACCESSIONS    OF    CERAMICS 


As  opportunities  are  presented,  gaps  in  the  collections  of  pottery  and 
porcelain  are  filled,  in  order  that  they  may  become  as  comprehensive  and  repre- 
sentative as  possible,  so  that  ceramic  and  historical  students  may  find  here 
examples  of  every  known  ware.  Recently  a  number  of  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  these  collections,  including  several  examples  of  English  salt- 


CROWN    DERBY    DISH,    SOFT     PORCELAIN 

With    Painted    Landscape 
About    1770 


glaze,  and  rare  specimens  of  old  English  soft  paste,  or  bone  china.  Among 
these  are  two  white  salt-glaze  dishes  with  relief  decorations,  consisting  of 
medallion  portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great,  crossed  cannon,  eagles,  and  the 
inscription  "Success  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  Forces.''  This  sentiment 
frequently  appears  on  English  pottery  and  porcelain  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  although  such  pieces  are  at  the  present  time  exceedingly 
difficult  to  procure.  They  were  issued  probably  to  commemorate  the  invasion 
of  Bohemia  in  1757,  when  Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Prague.  The  illustration  shows  two  white  salt-glaze  dishes  produced  about 
that  time. 

An  interesting  jug  of  brown  salt-glazed  stoneware,  decorated  in  relief  with 
the  representation  of  a  portion  of  Hogarth's  "Midnight  Modern  Conversation," 
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PORCELAIN     PUNCH    BOWL    AND    SUGAR     BOWL 
By    Thomas    Minton,    about   1800 


WHITE    SALT-GLAZE    PLATES 
England,    about    1758 
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has  also  recently  been  secured.     Such  jugs  were  made  at  Fulham  about  the 
same  period,  examples  being  known  bearing  the  date  of   1761. 

The  extensive  collection  of  European  and  Oriental  porcelains  formed 
by  the  late  Col.  Philip  Figyelmessy,  while  representing  the  United  States 
as  Consul  at  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  was  dispersed  by  public  auction  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  third  and 
fourth  of  May  last.  This  col- 
lection was  gathered  together  in 
South  America  and  the  West 
Indies  between  1865  and  1885, 
before  other  ceramic  collectors 
had  turned  their  attention  to 
that  section.  After  the  English 
acquired  British  Guiana  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  large 
quantities  of  English  porcelain 
were  taken  into  that  country  by 
governors  and  naval  and  military 
commanders.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  Oriental  porcelain  found 
its  way  there  through  the  Dutch 
settlers.  Much  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish ware  of  the  best  period 
remains  treasured  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  owners 
or  by  their  slaves,  and  Col.  Fig- 
yelmessy, through  his  official 
position,  was  enabled  to  obtain 
many  choice  specimens.  At 
the  Figyelmessy  sale  the  Mu- 
seum secured  some  rare  pieces 
of  English  porcelain,  including 
a  large  punch  bowl  bearing  an 
early  mark  of  Thomas  Minton 
(about  1800),  an  interesting 
dish  of  Crown  Derby  porcelain 
with  painted  landscape  in  the 
centre  (see  illustration),  and 
several  other  examples  of  English  bone  china 
to  1820. 

A  choice  piece  of  Persian  pottery  has  also  been  recently  secured  for  the 
Museum.  This  is  a  large  spherical  jar  of  white  glass-glazed  pottery  with  under- 
glaze  ornamentation  in  blue.  Around  the  centre  are  circular  medallions 
enclosing  painted  figures  from  which  the  faces  have  been  omitted,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  decorator  was  a  Mussulman  of  the  Sunni  sect,  whose 
religious  teachings  prohibit  the  representation  of  graven  images  in  their  arts. 
This  beautiful  example  of  Persian  art  is  attributed  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


BROWN    SALT-GLAZED    JUG 
Fulham,    England,    about   1760 


ranging    from   about    1770 
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A  special  fund  is  now  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing  other  rare 
and  desirable  examples  of  Persian  pottery  which  have  recently  been  offered 
to  the  Museum,  and  contributions  will  be  thankfully  received  from  any  of  the 
friends  of  the  Museum  who  are  inclined  to  render  assistance  in  the  building 
up  of  this  branch  of  art  of  the  nearer  Orient.  E.  A.  B. 


NOTES 

New  Basement  Room — The  capacious  apartment  directly  beneath  the 
main  entrance  has  been  finished  and  is  now  ready  for  the  large  model  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  buildings  and  the  Pompeian  views,  which  will  be  installed 
there  at  an  early  day.  This  newly  prepared  room  adds  4600  square  feet  of 
exhibition  space.  A  stone  stairway  has  been  built  in  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  main  floor,  leading  below.  The  apartment  is  amply  lighted  by  two  large 
windows  and  twenty-four  double  Welsbach  gas  burners. 

Photographs — The  Bartol  collection  of  colored  photographs,  illustrating 
the  architecture  and  customs  of  all  nations,  has  been  removed  to  the  new  Base- 
ment room,  where  it  has  been  arranged  along  the  four  sidewalls. 

Oriental  Rugs — The  J.  Lees  Williams  collection  of  Oriental  Rugs  has 
been  increased  by  ten  rare  examples  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  have  been 
temporarily  hung  in  front  of  the  pillars  around  the  Rotunda. 

Classical  Collections — The  collections  of  Classical  and  Egyptian  antiq- 
uities have  been  entirely  reclassified  in  the  Southwest  Pavilion,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson.  The  cases  have  been  relined 
and  repainted  and  gold-lettered  signs  have  been  placed  above  them. 

Dolls — Miss  Mary  E.  Sinnott  has  added  some  forty  dolls  to  her  interesting 
collection,  which  has  been  newly  arranged  in  a  suitable  case  in  the  Textile 
Room.  The  recent  addition  includes  a  series  of  twenty  dolls  from  Rome,  repre- 
senting the  Papal  Court,  showing  the  Pope  surrounded  by  his  attendants  and 
guards.  The  costumes  are  supposed  to  be  exact  reproductions  in  miniature  of 
the  originals. 

Oriental  Porcelains — From  Mrs.  Charles  Piatt  the  Museum  has 
received  a  choice  group  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains.  This  gift  mate- 
rially increases  the  scope  of  the  already  extensive  collection  of  Oriental  ceram- 
ics, which  has  been  thoroughly  reclassified  and  relabeled,  and  has  acquired 
an  additional  value  by  the  weeding  out  of  meretricious  material.  The  exam- 
ples of  greatest  rarity  have  been  given  prominent  positions  in  the  cases  and 
the  collection,  as  now  scientifically  arranged,  will  prove  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  ceramic  students.  An  illustrated  paper,  showing  some  of  the  rarities 
of  this  collection,  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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Reception  and  Luncheon — The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  was  held  in  Philadelphia  from  May  nth  to  May  13th, 
inclusive.  Over  eighty  delegates  were  in  attendance  from  art  and  scientific 
museums  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  A  luncheon  was  given  on  the  former 
date  in  the  newly  opened  basement  room  in  Memorial  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women.  An  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  President  Search,  and  former  Justice  Samuel 
Gustine  Thompson,  of  the  Park  Commission,  made  some  appropriate  remarks. 
After  the  collation  the  members  of  the  Association  devoted  some  time  to  the 
inspection  of  the  exhibits,  before  starting  on  an  automobile  tour  through  the 
Park. 

New  Cases — Five  new  cases  have  been  installed  in  the  East  Gallery,  since 
the  publication  of  the  April  Bulletin.  All  of  the  clumsy  walnut  cases  from 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  have  now  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  room, 
leaving  only  five  of  the  old  cases  at  the  extreme  southern  side.  These  will  be 
retired  as  soon  as  the  fund  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  for  cases, 
becomes  available.  By  the  substitution  of  the  smaller  ebonized  cases,  which 
are  fitted  with  the  best  quality  of  plate  glass,  the  lighting  of  the  room  and 
cases  has  been  greatly  improved  and  the  new  arrangement  enables  visitors  to 
circulate  freely  in  every  direction. 

List  of  Publications — A  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Museum  has  been 
printed  and  will  be  furnished  to  applicants,  free  of  cost. 

Furniture — Several  important  examples  of  furniture  have  been  added  to 
the  Museum  collection,  including  two  early  English  pieces,  purchased  with 
funds  from  the  contribution  boxes.  One  of  these  is  an  oak  cupboard,  or  press, 
dating  from  about  1600;  the  other  is  a  cabinet  elaborately  carved  over  the 
entire  front,  bearing  the  date  1700.  A  large  canopied  hall  seat  (described  and 
figured  on  another  page  of  this  issue)  has  been  bought  out  of  the  income  from 
the  Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust.  Among  the  loans  are  two  shield-back  Hepple- 
white  chairs  and  a  Chippendale  "piecrust"  table,  of  highly  wrought  design, 
which  have  been  deposited  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Library — The  Museum  library  has  been  enriched  by  numerous  reference 
works  on  Furniture,  Lace,  Textiles,  Enamels  and  Pottery.  Exchanges  of  pub- 
lications have  been  made  with  several  of  the  European  museums.  Among  the 
more  important  accessions  may  be  mentioned  La  Collection  Kelekian,  Etoffes 
et  Tapis  d' Orient,  from  Mr.  Dikran  G.  Kelekian;  Das  Rheinische  Steinzeug, 
by  Otto  von  Falke ;  Das  Glas  im  Altertume,  by  Anton  von  Kisa ;  Japanese 
Enamels,  by  J.  L.  Bowes. 

School  Notes — The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Archi- 
tecture, which  carries  with  it  the  sum  of  $1000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
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year's  travel  in  Europe,  has  been  awarded  to  Grant  M.  Simon,  a  former  student 
of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum.  The  competi- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Simon  was  the  winner  was  entered  by  thirty-two  contestants. 
The  subject  was  "A  Naval  Pantheon,"  intended  as  a  memorial  to  a  great  naval 
hero. 

The  Walter  Cope  Memorial  Prize  of  $75,  which  is  awarded  annually  by 
the  T-Square  Club  to  the  winner  of  a  competition  in  municipal  improvement 
and  landscape  architecture,  has  been  secured  this  year  by  Henry  Edwin  Rieger, 
another  former  pupil  of  the  School  and  now  employed  in  the  office  of  Edgar 
V.  Seeler,  a  leading  architect  of  the  city  and  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The  subject  this  year  was 
"Two  Types  of  Electric  Light  Standards  for  Street  Lighting."  Mr.  Rieger's 
design  will  probably  be  adopted  by  the  city  for  electric  lights  on  some  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares. 

The  close  of  the  thirty-second  school  year,  which  occurred  on  June  3d, 
was  marked  by  appropriate  exercises  at  Horticultural  Hall  and  by  a  remarkable 
exhibition  of  students'  work  which,  continued  until  June  14th,  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  satisfactory  display  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  been  made. 
Many  appreciative  notices  appeared  in  the  public  press,  of  which  the  following 
from  the  Ledger,  of  June  13th,  is  typical: 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  of  students  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
School  of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  which  fills  many  rooms 
in  the  building  at  Broad  and  Pine  streets,  constitutes  such  a  display  as  could  be 
made  by  no  other  institution  in  this  country.  There  are  other  schools  of  design 
and  normal  art  schools;  there  are  other  schools  of  special  craftsmanship;  there  are 
even  other  textile  schools,  though  none  as  important  as  this ;  but  nowhere  else  has 
technical  training  of  many  kinds  been  developed  in  a  comprehensive  system 
in  association  with  a  foundation  of  artistic  education  that  gives  a  vitalizing 
influence  of  beauty  to  the  products  of  industry.  It  is  this  association  that  imparts 
a  certain  unity  of  purpose  to  all  the  widely  varied  or  contrasted  elements 
of  this  astonishing  exhibition,  which  ranges  all  the  way  from  crayon  draw- 
ings from  the  living  model  to  fine  shirtings,  cloth  or  silk  brocades,  or  from  posters 
to    garden    vases. 

The  Commencement  Address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney, 
Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
his  subject  being  "The  Art  Heritage  of  Industry."  The  graduating  class  of 
thirty-nine  from  the  full  course  of  either  the  Art  or  Textile  Department  is 
decidedly  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  School.  The  number  of  those  com- 
pleting shorter  courses  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-two. 

The  number  of  exhibits  of  School  work  sent  out  this  season  has  been 
larger  than  ever  before.  The  regular  traveling  exhibit  of  general  work, 
arranged  by  the  Alumni  Association,  has  been  kept  in  circulation  by  it,  among 
teachers  who  were  former  pupils  of  the  School,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  since  November  last,  and  special  displays  have  been  sent,  upon  request, 
to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Balitmore,  Md.,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Richmond, 
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Va.,  Spartansburg,  Va.,  besides  a  local  exhibit  of  cement  work  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  Mr.  H.  H.  Battles,  Philadelphia,  and  small  loans  made  to  nearby 
schools. 

The  Draper  Company,  of  Hopedale,  Mass.,  has  presented  to  the  Textile 
School  a  Mosscrop  Testing  Machine,  value  $500.00,  an  addition  to  the  labora- 
tories which  will  be  much  appreciated,  but  which  was  not  received  in  season 
to  be  included  in  the  list  of  benefactions  which  were  chronicled  in  the  Annual 
Report. 

The  Business  Bureau  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  received  during  the 
past  season  eighty  (80)  applications  for  students  and  graduates  to  fill  positions. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  public  school  scholarships  annually 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Education  was  held  on  the  27th  of  May,  thirty-eight 
pupils  competing. 

The  judges  in  the  poster  contest  for  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bailey's  prizes  were: 
Mr.  Walter  Hunt  Everett,  Mr.  Guernsey  Moore  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Wiedersheim, 
Jr.,  who  made  the  awards  as  follows:  1st  Prize,  $25.00,  to  Eleanor  N. 
Harlow;  2d  Prize,  $15.00,  to  M.  Adine  L.  Robinson;  3d  Prize,  $10.00,  to  Helen 
von  S.  Myer.  1st  Honorable  Mention  to  Elizabeth  Bowman,  2d  Honorable 
Mention  to  Harriet  Barney  Burt,  3d  Honorable  Mention  to  Otto  Ege,  4th 
Honorable  Mention  to  Edward  Warwick. 

The  judges  expressed  great  interest  and  surprise  at  the  variety  of  ideas, 
and  the  professional  character  of  the  work  submitted. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Associate  Committee  of  Women,  two  schol- 
arships were  offered  to  pupils  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  and  were 
accepted  by  Mr.  Leupp,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  appointments  made  to 
R.  Charles  (Sundown)  and  T.  Saul  (Speeding  Arrow),  the  first  a  Seneca, 
the  second  a  Sioux. 

The  Hon.  M.  E.  Olmstead  has  added  a  State  scholarship  for  Carlisle 
Indian  pupils,  which  has  been  awarded  to  a  Sioux  for  next  season. 

Among  the  graduates  in  the  regular  course  this  season  an  Indian  pupil, 
Nellie  Patterson,  has  distinguished  herself  and  has  shown  very  clearly  the 
power  of  the  aboriginal  American  to  develop  artistic  qualities  and  skill  of 
hand. 

It  is  hoped  enough  interest  will  be  maintained  by  the  Government  to 
keep  the  avenues  open  to  these  wards  of  the  Nation  sufficiently  long  to  prove 
the  Indian's  fitness  for  industries  and  crafts  in  which  the  art  element  pre- 
dominates and  to  which  he  can  bring  both  his  traditions  and  his  fresh 
impulses. 

Lone  Star,  who  studied  in  the  School  last  year  and  again  .this  season,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Art  "Department  at  Carlisle  and  in 
addition  to  his  general  work  there,  is  preparing  to  train  the  native  silver- 
smiths, of  whom  there  are  eight  in  the  Institution,  from  the  Southwest 
tribes. 


ACCESSIONS 

April— June.    1909 


OBJECT 

Game,  Called  "The  Majestic  Game  of  the 
Asiatic    Ostrich,"    London,    England,    c.    1850 

Mechanical    Toy,    Man    and    Cart,    c.    1845 

8    Colonial    Relics    

Pair  of  Stirrups,  Iron,  with  Silver  Inlay, 
Japan     ,•••.■• 

Cannon,  Iron,  from  the  Philippines,  Spain, 
1 8th    Century 

Basket,  Willow,  Large,  with  Designs  in 
Brown,   Made  by   Hupa  Indians,    California.. 

3    Carvings,    Steatite,    China    

Collection  of  old  Egyptian  Pottery,  Compris- 
ing   Vases,    Bowls,    Ushabti,    etc 

Plate,  Pottery,  Black  Printed  Decoration,  Staf- 
fordshire,   England,    c.     1900 

Sugar  Bowl,  Porcelain,  Made  by  Thomas  Min- 
ton,    Stoke-upon-Trent,    England,    c.    1800.... 

80  Pieces  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,    Ancient    and    Modern    

Aryballos,  Pottery,  Corinthian  style,  650-600 
B.    C 

Jug  with  Cover,  Porcelain,  Made  by  Morice 
Fischer,    Herend,    Hungary,    c.     1840 

Bowl,  Porcelain,  Small,  Marcolini  Period, 
Meissen,    Germany,    c.    1796 

Plate,  Pottery,  Glass  Glazed,  Persia,  19th  Cen- 
tury       

Jug,  Stoneware,  Salt  Glazed,  "Bellarmine," 
Bouffioux,    Belgium,   c.    1750 

Jug,    Stoneware,    Salt   Glazed,    Germany,    Dated 

1643     •-•• 

Traveling  Bottle,  Stoneware,  Salt  Glazed,  Can- 
teen Shape,  Bouffioux,  Belgium,  17th  Cen- 
tury       

3    Stoneware    Moulds,    Pottery,    Hohr,    Germany 

Vase,  Pottery,  Made  by  Ralph  Beech,  Ken- 
sington,   Pa.,    1851     

Oil  Jar,  Pottery,  Glass  Glazed,  Figure  Decora- 
tion, Showing  Chinese  Influence,  Persia, 
Early    17th    Century    

Jug  and  Sauce  Boat,  Stone  China,  Made  by 
Davenport,    Longport,    England,   c.    1810 

Plate,  Porcelain,  Martin  Barr  Period,  Worces- 
ter,   England,    c.    1800 

Cup  and  Saucer,  Porcelain,  Cornflower  Decora- 
tion,   Derby,    England,    1780-1800 

Punch  Bowl,  Porcelain,  Made  by  Thomas 
Minton,    Stoke-upon-Trent,    England,    c.    1800 

Dish,  Porcelain,  Landscape  Decoration,  Derby, 
England,     1780-1800     

2  Plates,  Pottery,  White  Salt  Glaze,  with 
Relief  Portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Staffordshire,     England,    c.     1 760 

Jug,  Creamware,  Black  Printed  Decoration, 
"The  Death  of  General  Wolfe,"  Marked 
"Wedgwood,"  Printed  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land,   c.    1 790    

Jug,  Pottery,  Salt  Glazed.  Scratch  Blue,  Staf- 
fordshire,   England,   c.    1780 

Jug,  Pottery.  Salt  Glazed,  "Hogarth's  Modern 
Midnight  Conversation,"  Fulham,  England, 
c.     1 760     

Drug  Jar,  Bowl  and  Plaque,  Tin  Enameled, 
Talavera,    Spain,    18th    Century    

Vase,  Pottery,  Silver  Lustre,  Staffordshire, 
England,   c.    1820    

Tooth-pick  Holder,  Pottery,  White,  Figure  of 
Animal,  Made  at  the  Ginori  Factory,  Doccia, 
Italy,   c.    1820    


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Given   by  the   Misses   Bethell. 

Given   by   Mrs.    Hampton   L.    Carson. 

Given   by   Miss  Sarah  A.    Swain. 

Given   by   Mr.   John  T.    Morris. 

Given    by    Dr.    W'm.    P.    Wilson. 

Bought — Special   Museum    Fund. 
Given  by   Airs.   Charles  Piatt. 

Given    by    the    American    Exploration 
Society. 

Given   by   Mrs.    Hampton   L.    Carson. 

Given   by    Mrs.    Philip    Figyelmessy. 

(liven   by   Mrs.    Charles  Piatt. 

(iiven   by   Mrs.    Charles  Piatt. 

Given  by   Mrs.    Charles  Piatt. 

Given  by   Mrs.   Charles  Piatt. 

Given  by   Mr.  J.    Bunford  Samuel. 

Lent  by   Dr.   Edwin  A.    Barber. 

Lent  by   Dr.    Edwin  A.    Barber. 


Lent  by    Dr.    Edwin   A.    Barber. 
Lent   by   Dr.    Edwin   A.    Barber. 

Lent  by   Dr.    Edwin  A.    Barber. 


Bought — Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust. 

Uought — Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust. 

Bought — Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust. 

Bough' — Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust. 

Bought — Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust. 

Bought — Joseph  E.  Temple  Trust. 

Bought — Special   Museum   Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 
Bought — Special    Museum    Fund. 

Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 
Bought — Special  Museum  Fund. 
Bought — Special    Museum    Fund. 

Bv   Exchange. 
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ACCESSIONS-Continued 


CLASS 

Ceramics.  . 
Furniture. 


Lacquers. 


Metal  Work 


Musical  In- 
struments 


Numismat- 
ics   

Silver 


Textiles. 


OBJECT 

Plate,  Pottery,  "Etruscan  Majolica,"  Phoenix- 
ville,    Penna.,    c     1885     

Hall  Seat,  Walnut.  Carved  and  Inlaid,  Span- 
ish,   16th    Century    

Cabinet,    Oak,    Carved.    England,   c.    1600 

Cabinet,  Oak,  Carved  in  Slight  Relief,  Eng- 
land,   Dated    1700     

2  Chairs,  Mahogany,  Hepplewhite  Style,  Eng- 
land,   1760-70    

Table,    Mahogany,   Chippendale    Style,    England, 

1750-177S    ■ 

Box,    Cinnabar    Lacquer,     Carved,    Japan,     18th 

Century     

Tray,     Foochou     Lacquer,     Lotus     Flowers     and 

Leaf,    China,    Modern    

Door    Lock,    Iron,     From    Old    House    in     Mt. 

Holly,    New   Jersey,    18th    Century 

Scales.   Brass,   Used   for  Weighing  Gold,   U.    S., 

1 8th    Century 

Coffer,    Wrought    Iron,     Nuremberg,     Germany, 

Early    17th    Century    

Vase,    Copper,    India,    Modern 

10  Pieces    Cloisonne    Enamel,   China   and  Japan 

Vase,    Copper,    Russia,    Modern 

Sun    Dial,    Brass,    Octagonal,     England,     Dated 

1723 

2     Bells,     Bronze,     Reproductions    of    Originals 

found    at    Pompeii    

Bell,    Brass,    India,    Modern 

Piano,     Mahogany,     Made     by     Carl     Sempert, 

Vienna,    Austria,    c.     18 10    

Collection   of   Various    Coins   and   Medals 

Taper   and  Winder,    Old    

Mug,  Made  by  William  Ball,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1788     

Cup,  Made  by  Thomas  Wriggins,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,     i84r      

Sugar  Tongs,  Made  by  Joseph  Richardson, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    1797    

Sugar  Tongs,  Made  by  R.  and  W.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    1831    

Tablespoon,  Made  by  R.  and  W.  Wilson, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    183 1 

2  Forks,  Made  by  T.  Fletcher,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,    1824    _ 

Teaspoon,  Made  by  James  Howell,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa.,    181 1     

Coat,    Broadcloth,    Italy,    Early    19th    Century.  . 

Vest,  Silk,  White.  Embroidered  in  Colors, 
France,    Louis    XVI.    Period 

Suit  of  Clothes,  Worn  by  Amish  Man,  Penn- 
sylvania      

Cloak,    Velvet,    Style    of   about    1840 

4    Bags,    Silk,    Embroidered    in    Colors,    China.  . 

11  Carpets,  Added  to  the  J.  Lees  Williams 
Collection     

Collection     of    Dolls 


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Bought. 

Bought — Joseph   E.    Temple   Trust. 
Bought — Offertory    Fund. 

Bought — Offertory    Fund. 

Lent   by   Mr.   Cornelius   Stevenson. 

Lent  by   Mr.   Cornelius    Stevenson. 

Given  by   Mrs.   Charles  Piatt. 

Given  by   Mrs.    Charles  Piatt. 

Given   by   Mr.    Charles    D.    Clark. 

Given   by   the   Essex    Institute. 

Lent  by   Mr.   John   T.    Morris. 
Given   by    Mr.    John   T.    Morris. 
Given  by  Mrs.   Charles  Piatt. 
Given  by   Mrs.   Charles  Piatt. 

By    Exchange. 

Given    by    Mrs.    Wm.    D.    Frishmuth. 
Given   by   Mr.   John  T.    Morris. 

Given   by  Mr.   Henry  M.    Steel. 
Lent    by    The    Numismatic    and    Anti- 
quarian   Society. 
Given   by   Mrs.   James   Mifflin. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Lent   by   Mrs.    Cornelius   Stevenson. 
Lent   by  Prof.    Charles   E.   Dana. 

Lent  by  Prof.   Charles   E.   Dana. 

Given  by   Mrs.    Wm.    D.    Frishmuth. 
Given   by- Miss   Mary   M.    Hart. 
Given    by    Mrs.    Charles   Piatt. 

Lent  by   Mr.   and   Mrs.    C.    F.    Williams. 
Lent  by   Miss   Mary   Sinnott. 
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PENNSYLVANIA     MUSEUM 

AND    SCHOOL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    ART 


MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
John  H.  McFadden 
John  T.  Morris 
John  W.  Pepper 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Mrs.  John  Harrison,  ex  officio 
Miss  Anna  Blanchard^  Honorary 


Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  the  Museum 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecturer 

HONORARY      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery Mrs.  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery   Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Oriental   Carpets    Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain    Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor   Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture   and    Woodwork    Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical   Instruments   Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals   Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics    F.  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts   Alexander  Stirling  Calder 


INSTRUCTION     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C.  Search,  Chairman 

Charles  Bond 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

Charles  E.  Dana 

James  H.  Gay 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 

John  Story  Jenks 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  John 


Jones  Wister 
William  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 
Mrs.  John  Wister 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Harrison,  ex  officio 


ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE    OF    WOMEN     TO    THE     BOARD     OF    TRUSTEES 


PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SECRETARY 

Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.   Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
Miss  Anna  Blanchard 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Miss  Deborah  N.  Brock 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Corlies 
Miss  Ada  M.  Crozer 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison 


Countess  Santa  Eulalia 
Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Frishmuth 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus 
Miss  Nina  Lea 
Mrs.  John  H.  McFadden 
Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 
Miss  Letitia  McKim 


Mrs.  James  Mifflin 
Mrs.  Francis  F.  Milne 
Mrs.  Richard  Peters 
Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Reath 
Miss  Elizabeth  C  Roberts 
Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  C.  Shillard  Smith 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Stevenson 
Mrs.  John  Wister 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 


HONORARY     MEMBERS 


Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


Miss  Hanna  A.  Zeljl 


Made  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ivy  Leaf  in  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia 


